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On the Habits and Education of 
Youth in the Earlier Ages. 
No. V. 

THE CHINESE. 
[CONTINUED.] 

Chinese youths speak little 
before their parents and teach- 
ers, and always stand in their 
presence. One of their cus- 
toms, especially on birth days, 
and at the beginning of the 
year, is to kneel to their pa- 
rents, striking the forehead 
several times on the ground. 

Chinese young ‘alies cour- 
tesy when they are introduced. 
A courtesy is called Van-fo, 
which means, 1,000,000 hap- 
pinesses. 

The young Chinese have 
iine complexions until the age 
of thirty. They think beauty 
in both sexes consists in a 
large forehead, short nose, 











small eyes, a broad square 
(ace, middle sized mouth, and 


black hair. They dislike light 
hair. 

The most perfect beauty is 
one, who completely fills the 
largest chair. Our fat young 
readers, who wish to grow up 
beaux and belles, must go to 
China. 

Very long nails are consid- 
ered elegant, particularly on 
the little finger, where they 
sometimes project an inch. 

Girls and boys live apart 
from each other. The usual 
dress for young ladies is a kind 
of crown made of pasteboard, 
and covered with fine silk; it 
rises in a point over the fore- 
head, and is ornamented with 
pearls, &c. according to the 
wealth or taste of the wearer, 
The hair is often dressed with 
flowers, and confined with 
large bodkins, with ornament- 
ed ends. Their gowns are 
very long, and close in the 
neck, the sleeves covering the 
hands. Although not allowed 
to leave their apartments, they 
spend many hours in dress. 
They can wear all colors, ex- 
cept violet and black, which 
are appropriated to old people, 


f 


—ard yellow, which none but 
the emperor uses. 

How would our young gen- 
tlemen like to have their hair 
cut in the Chinese style? A 
great number of barbers con- 
tinually walk the streets with 
a little bell, to give notice of 
their approach. They carry 
a stool, a basin, a kettle, and 
fire, with a towel, comb case, 
&c. The passengers delibe- 
rately sit down in a square, or 
public porch, where these iti- 
nerant barbers shave the head, 
leaving a lock behind, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Tar- 
tars: they then set the eye- 
brows in order, clean the ears 
with instruments, stretch out 
the arms, rub the shoulders, 
and all this for three farthings; 
on which they ring their bell, 
and go on to other customers. 
We have often in America 
been surprised at the publicity 
of barbers’ shops. Men con- 
sent to exposures in the public 
streets, for which they would 
feel bound to offer an apology 
in their own houses. 

At funerals, the eldest son, 
with his brothers and the ch.1d- 
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ren, follows the coffin on foot. 
They are covered with hemp- 
en sacks, and Jean on staves, 
with their bodies bent down, 
‘as if sinking under a weight 
of grief, The daughters and 
female friends follow in white 
mourning, seated in chairs, co- 
vered with white cloth,making 
the air resound with their cries. 
A feast is given at the burial 
place, near the tomb. The 
friends, after partaking of it, 
thank the chief mourner,w hich 
civility he and the children 1e- 
turn by dumb signs. Fathers 
possess unlimited authority o- 
ver their children, ard never 
consult them even in the choice 
of wives or husbands. ‘The fa- 
ther purchases a wife for his 
son, and the couple aré unac- 
quainted, until the young*lady 
reaches the bridegroom's door, 
where she goes in a carriage 
with close curtains. ‘Phe 
young man is allowed to raise 
these curtains on her arrival, 
and see her for the first time. 

On the first and fifteenth of 
every month, directions are 
proclaimed by a Mandarin to 
the people, to. give children 
and younger brothers a good 
education. But a Chinese 
philosopher says, ‘Do 
keep your children too cow- 
stantly to books, or they ‘will 
be as simple as the young man, 
who chancing to see a hog in 
the street, cried out, What an 
“enormous rat is that!” 

The Chinese are only taught 


the -knowledge of their own | 


nation. They think their coun- 
try comprises the world) No- 
thing surprises their learned 
“menu so much as a map, where 
they see how small a space 
“China oceupies. 

‘Two great festivals are ce- 
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lebrated by young and old— 
The beginning of the New- 
Year and the “Feast of Lan- 
terns,’”’ ‘They continue one 
mdnth, and are holydays for 
youth. Children on the last 
day of the year salute their 
fathers, servatits, teachers,&c. 
In the evening, families mect 
together at private feasts. ‘The 
next day, the whole empire is 
in Motion, dnd nothing is heard 
but mirth and pleasure 

At the Feast of Lanterns, 
every person, rich or poor, il- 
luminates his residence with 
lanterns of various fashions. 
Splendid fireworks are exhibi- 
ted, in which the Chinese ex- 
cel; and even the Emperor 
joins in the amusement. 

Females are occasionally 
enlivened by a set of women, 
who go from house to house 
beating a littledrum. Some- 
times these women sing ver- 
ses, and at ethers relate sto- 
ries With many gestures. The 
men however 
these visiters, lest their wives 
and childten skould become 
exposed te observation. 

The Chinese, like the an- 
cient Jews, place maxims co- 
pied from their Jaws about 
their houses, om door posts, 
&e. that their children may 
be familiar with them, 
modern custom of engraving 
the Commandments, &c. in 
our churches, 4s probably co- 
pied from the Jewish, 


. >| 
The principal occupation of 


Chinese women, and of course 
children, is to raise silk worms. 
The family of the Emperor is 
employed io the same way. 
‘The Chinese are very proud 
of their music,though it sounds 
as harshly to a European, as 
the clashing of tin pans. They 


are jealous of 


The | 





weer reverse 


say, that Po-he first invented 
music,and made an instrument 
called Kis. ‘The upper part 
was called heaven, the lower 
part earth, They boast that 
this music was divine. How- 
ever that may be, a stranger is 
glad to shut his ears when he 
hears it. 

It is death for a child to 
strike a parent, aud if a father 
kills a child in punishment, he 
receives a hundred blows. 

Whipping has always been, 
and still is a favorite punish- 
ment in this nation, for men 
and children. 


The werk from which our 
selections have been made, 
describes many Chinese cere- 
monies.. One “extract is ‘all 
that we can find space for.— 
This is an account of ‘the sa- 
ldtation given to the little Em- 
peror Cong-hi, in the early pe- 
riod’of Chinese history. die 
was eight years old. 

“Then all the princes,lords, 
prime ofitcers of the army and 
crown, with the mandarins of 
all the tribunals, prostrated 
themselves at his feet three 
iimes, and at each prostration, 
struck the ground with their 
foreheads, and made the nin: 
customary bows.” 


The present custom is fear- 
ly the same. Several English 
ambassadors have refused to 
comply with it, and after spen- 
ding Weeks in ‘disputing , have 
returned to England without 
transacting their business. 

Will our young readers think 
of this subject, and discuss it, 
and decide what they will do, 
if they ever are ambassadors 
fromthe American government 
to China, and whether they 
will knock their foreheads 
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three times on the ground, or 
inake the nine bows? 

About the year 1812, we 
had the pleasure of seeing a 
Chinese at Judge Winthrep’s, 
a gentleman well acquainted 
with Chinese literature, inh 
Cambridge, Mass. His name 
was Wash-img, and his agé‘a- 
bout twenty-five. He left Can- 
ton clandestinely, for by the 
Chinese laws, it is death to 
quit the kingdom. He was 
brother to a rich merchant.— 
W hen we first saw him, he was 
sitting upright in a chair, with 
his. hands just visible “under 
large silk sleeves, joined on 
his knee. His robe was 
dark silk; his hair fell in a 
long braid behind, and was cut 
straight over the forehead — 
He rose, bowed low and grace- 
fully, and spoke a few words 
in English. His mannérs were 
uniformly polite, and we sus- 
pect he had studied the “‘three 
thousand rules of civility.” 


+ mee 
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FOR MY 
‘oungest Readers. 








FOR THE ROSE BUD. 


By a little girl twelve years old.) 


There was a good little 
girl named Jane, and ‘she 
had a Cousin, that loved 
her dearly, and her cousin 
was named Elizabeth, and 
she went to see this cousin 
in the country; atd she 
saw a pretty dittle bird on 
a tree. and the little bird 
began to sing very sweetly; 
and she looked up in her 
cousin’s face, and_ said, 


“Cousin, you must. give 


I 


me that little bird.” 


of 


‘time, if you are all good 
children. E. H.W. 


Gcorgetown, 8. C. 


FOR THE ROSE BUD. 
( By alittle Girl eight years old.) 


Susan is not a good girl. 





' 


| 


| 


| She cried for some gravy | 


| told Sam, the servant, to 
/carry her up-stairs in the 
‘room and shut her up, 
until evening; but she 
screamed and knocked 
him. Her mother told 
her not to scream, yet she 
would, and Susan had to 
go to bed without kissing 
her father and mother. 
E. G. 


Charleston. 








FOR THE ROSE BUD. 
Dear Mrs. Editor, 

As the gay season is nearly 
over. several of my young 
friends are determined to be- 
‘come quite industrious, and 
read from four to five o’clock 
every afternoon, Saturday and 
Sunday excepted. ‘There are 
none im the circle younger 
than fourteen years. They 


musement. ‘They are to read 
sewing, and all conversation 


book in hand, is to be exclud- 
ed. The class propose a small 
monthly contribution, to assist 
in purchasing a globe or books, 





as may’ be deemed expedient. 





cousider the next three years 
as the prime season for im- 
provement, and far too impor- 
tant to be wasted in mere a- 


in rotation, wihle others are 


except onthe subject of the 


| at dinner. and her mother | 


ee 


| 
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will tel] you some more | The following books have 
about litthe Jane another | 


been suggested. They look 
rather formidable, but you 
must recollect they are to oc- 
cupy, with books of reference, 
and the study of maps and the 
globes, three years. 

My object in addressing you 
isto obtain the opinion of some 


of your irtelligent readers on 


the practicability of the plan, 
and to receive advice with re- 
gard to the selection subjoin- 
ed. 


Books for a Class in History. 


Ist. Concise stories of the Old and 
New Testament. 2d. Milman’s His- 
tory of the Jews. 3d. Clarke’s 'Tra- 
velsin the Holy Land. 4th. Rollin’s 
Ancient History—Ramsay’s Univer- 
sal History, or some other. 5th. Plu- 
tarch’s Lives of Greeks and Romans. 
6th. Crevier’s continuation of Rollin, 
is said to give the best account of the 
Roman Emperors down to Constan- 
tine—T'he Dark and Barbarous Ages 
from Constantine to Charlemagne. 
7th. The first volume of Robertsou’s 
Charles the Fifth, which shows the 
foundation of the several States, into 
whieh Europe is now divided. 8th. 
Rapin’s History of G. Britain from 
the invasion of Julins Caesar to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, or some short 
account, such as that in the first part 
of Tales of a Grandfather, in Scott's 
History of Scotland. 9th. Hume’s or 
Goldsmith’s England. 10th. Shake- 
speare’s Historical Plays, read in a 
series, fix in the memory the reigns 
he has chosen, more durably than any 
other history. Lith. Robertson’s His- 
tory of Scotland. 12th. History of 
France. 13th. Lockhart’s Life of 
Napoleon. 14th. Do. of Josephine. 
'5th. Campbell's State of Europe— 
feme general History to fill'up the 
last sixty years. 16th. Grimshaw’s 
United States. 17th. Ramsay’s So. 
Carolina. Other Modern Histories 
from Harper’s Family Library, Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia, Sg. 


Yours, wjth great regard, 
| AM ER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. is received. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTION FOR THE ROSE BUD. 


LINES 


Suggested by the Incidents of a Morning Walk. 


**And why, my love, this lengthen’d stay’ 
Why lose your morning hours in piay, 
While books neglected lie?”’ 
‘Mamma, the time unheeded flew, 
Whilst o’er the meadow fresh with dew, 
I chas’d a Butter-fly. 


With purple wing and burnish’d head, 
As on its vagrant course it sped, 

It ever seemed so near,— 
That still by eager hope beguil’d— 
Mamma, forgive your truant child— 

I followed its career. 


And now from flow’r to flow’r it flew, 

And now it paus’d—I nearer drew, 
Secure to seize the prize— 

But on my fingers I behold, 

Nought but a trace of feathery gold, 
Whilst on, the captive flies. 


Wearied at last, with bootless chase, 

My toilsome steps I backward trace, 
And mourn the wasted hours; 

{ seck once more the shady dell,— 

Where from my apron loosely fell 
My early gathered flewers. 


But gone are all their colours gay, 

The Sun now shoots his fiercest ray, 
And withering they lie; 

Why did I leave those blossoms fair, 

Whose fragrant sweets perfumed the air, 
To chase a Butter-fly!’’ - 


The careful Mother sadly smil’d— 
**And thus full oft it is, my child, 
For few are early wise; 
Lured by some pleasure’s gilded bait— 
We follow on, and learn too late, 
We’re chasing Butter-flies.’’ 
Philadelphia. 


— 


Adela is shut up for Talking Pertly. 


Mamma, I’vp lost my thimble, 
And my spool has roli’d away ; 

My arms are aching dreadfully, 
And I want te go and play. 





I’ve spent the live-long morning 
Picking out this endless seam, 
So many pieces in a shirt, 
Is quite a foolish scheme. 


If J could set the fashion, 
I know what I would do; 

I'd vot be troubling people, 
And make them sit and sew. 

I'd put some homespun on their necks, 
And sew it all around, 

And make them look like cotton bags 
Plac’d endwise on the ground. 

I hate to make these button holes, 
I do not love to stitch, 

My thread keeps breaking all the time, 
With just a litle twitch. 


There’s Johnny playing marbles, 
And Susan skipping rope, 

They have finish’d all their easy tasks, 
While I must sit and mope. 


I think, mamma, ’tis very hard, 
That you should keep me here, 
When the blue sky looks so temptingly, 
And the sun is shining clear. 
Mamma! She’s gone and left me, 
And closely shut the door; 
Mamma! mamma! come back again, 
1 will not grumble more. 
Oh dear! how foolish I have been— 
From dinner I must stay. 
Mamma! mamma! come back again, 
Forgive your child, I pray. 
Alas, she’s reach’d the balcony, 
And means not to return. 
Oh what a look she cast on me, 
So sad, and yet so stern. Cc. G. 


—EEoeaeeeeeeees=s=«=«onQQeee__e 
ANSWERS TO CONUNDRUMS. 


What word is that, to which, if you add a syllable, it 
will make it shorter? Short. 





|» What thiog is that which is lengthened by being cut 
at both ends? A ditch. 
Why is a dancing master like a tree? 
He is full of bows (boughs. ) 
Why is a pepper box like a saint? 
Because it is holy. 





